MARGINALIA. 


LE MOYNE’S FUN MAKING. 


By CLARA Morris. 


URING the rehearsal of ‘‘L’Arti- 

cle 47" I had enjoyed but one sin- 

gle, hearty laugh—a statement that 
goes far to show my distressed state of 
mind, for, generally speaking, that is an 
unusual day which does not bring along 
with its worry, work and pain some bub- 
ble of healing laughter. 

It was a joke of Mr. LeMoyne’s own 
special brand that found favor in my 
eyes, and a place in my memory. 

Any one who has ever served under 
Mr. Daly can recall the astounding list 
of rules printed in fine type all down the 
backs of his contracts. The rules touch- 
ing on forfeits seemed endless. For be- 
ing late—for a stage wait—for lack of 
courtesy—for gossiping—for wounding a 
companion’s feelings, each had its sepa- 
rate forfeiture. For addressing the man- 
ager on business outside of his office, I 
remember, was considered worth five 
dollars for a first offense and more for 
a second. 

Most of these rules ended with: “Or 
discharge, at the option of the manager.” 
But it was well known that the mortal 
offense was the breaking that rule whose 
very first forfeit was five dollars or dis- 
charge, at the option, 
etc.; that rule forbid- 
ding the giving to 
outsiders of any stage 
information whatever 
touching the plays in 
rehearsal — their 
names, scenes,length, 
strength or story; 

and to all hese 

many, many rules. 
on the backs of our 
contracts, we as- 
sented and sub- 
scribed our amus- 
ed or amazed 
selves, 

When the 
new French 
play ‘*L’Ar- 
ticle 47,’’ was 

announced, 

the title 

aroused any 
amount of 
curiosity. 
~\ A report- 

/ er, after a 
Vi matinee 
/ one day, 

followed 


avenue 
trying 
“THAD ‘STUCK DEAD,’ ” 


me upthe - 


“*A REPORTER 
FOLLOWED 
ME UP THE 
AVENUE.” 


2 i) 
0. 
6S 


hard to get me to explain its meaning, but I 
was anxious not to be discharged at the op- 
tion of the manager, and declined to explain, 
Many of the company received notes asking 
the meaning of the title. At Mr. Le- 
Moyne’s house there boarded a walking 
interrogation point of a woman. She 
wished to know what “L’Article 47” 
meant—she would know! She tried Mr. 
Harkins—Mr. Harkins said he didn’t 
know. She tossed her head and tried 
Mr. Crisp—Mr. Crisp patiently and elab- 
orately explained just why he could not 
give her any information. 

She implied he did not know a lady 
when he saw one, and fell upon Mr. Le- 
Moyne, tired, hungry. suavely sardonic. 
He was, she assured him, a gentleman of 
the old school; he would know how to re- 
ceive a lady’s request and honor it, and 
LeMoyne rose to the occasion. 

A large benevolence sat upon his brow, 
as assuring her, that though he ran the 
risk of discharge for her fair sake, yet 
should she have her will. He asked her 
if she had ever seen a Daly contract— 
and the bridling. simpering idiot replied: 
“She had seen several, and such numbers 
of silly rules she had never seen before, 
and—” 

“That’s it,” blandly broke in LeMoyne 
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—‘there’s the explanation of the whole 
thing—see? ‘L’Article 47’ is a five act 
dramatization of the ‘47th Rule’ on 
Daly's contract.” 

“Did you ever!” gasped the woman. 

“No,” said LeMoyne, reaching for 
bread, “I never did, but Daly’s up to 
anything, and he’d discharge me like a 
shot if he should ever hear of this.” 

It was almost impossible to get Mr. 
Daly to laugh at an actor’s joke—he was 
too generally at war with them, and he 
was too often the object of the jest; but 
he did laugh once, at one of the solemn 
frauds perpetrated on me by the same 
LeMoyne. 

On the 125th performance of “Di- 
vorce,” I had “stuck dead,’’ as the say- 
ing is. Not a word could I find of my 
speech. I was cold—hot—cold again. I 
clutched Mrs. Gilbert's hand—I_ whis- 
pered frantically: “What is it? Oh, what 
is the word?” 

But horror on horror! In my fall I 
had dragged her down with me. She, 
too, was bewildered—lost! “I don’t 
know,” she murmured. There we were, 
all at sea! 

After an awful wait I walked over and 
asked Captain Lynde (Mr. Louis James) 
to come on, and the scene continued 
from that point. I was angry—shamed. 
I had never stuck in all my life before— 
not even in my little-girl days. Mr. 
Daly was, of course, in front. He came 
rushing back to inquire—to scold. 
Everyone joked me about my probable 
five-dollar forfeit. Well, next night 
came, and at that exact line I did it 
again. Of course that was an expression 
of worn-out nerves, but it was humiliat- 
ing in the extreme. Mr. Daly, as it hap- 
pened, was attending an opening else- 
where, and did not witness my second 
fall from grace. 

Then came LeMoyne to me—big and 
grave and kind. His plump face, with 
the shiny spots on the cheek bones fairly 
exuding sympathetic commiseration. He 
led me aside, he lowered his voice, he 
addressed me gently: “You stuck again, 
didn’t you Clara? Too bad! Too bad! 
And of course you apprehend trouble 
with Daly! I’m awfully sorry—ten dol- 
lars is such a haul on one week’s salary 
—but see here! I’ve got an idea that 
will help you out—if you care to listen 
o it?” 

I looked hard at him, but the wretch 
has a front of brass. His benevolence 
was touching. I said eagerly: “Yes— 
I do care, indeed, to listen—what is the 
idea?” 

He beamed with affectionate interest. 
as he said, impressively: “Well now, you 
know that a bad stick generally costs 
five dollars in this theater?” 

“Yes,” I groaned. 

“And you stuck awfully last night?” 


“Yes,” I admitted. 

“Then to-night you go and repeat the 
offense—but there is where I see hope 
for you. Daly is not here—he does not 
know what you have done. Watch, then, 
for his coming. This play is so long, he 
will be here before it 1s over. Go to his 
private office at once—get ahead of every 
one else—do you understand? Approach 
him—affably and frankly—tell him your- 
self that you have unfortunately stuck 
again, and then offer him the two sticks 
for eight dollars. If he’s a gentleman, 
and not a Jew, he'll accept your pro- 
posal.” 

Just what remarks I made to my sym- 
pathetic friend, LeMoyne, at the end of 
that speech I cannot now recall—if any 
one else can, I can only say I was not 
a church member then—and let them 
pass at that. But when I opened my en- 
velope next salary day, and saw my full 
weck’s earnings there, I went to Mr. 
Daly’s office and told him of my two 
sticks, and of LeMoyne’s proposed offer, 
and for once he laughed at an actor’s 
joke. 


se FS 
MY HEAD. 


Y head is like a Factory, 
The Windows are my eyes; 
The Furnace is my mouth,—you see 
I feed it meats or pies. 


And when its Hunger I appease 
My Head will do its share, 

Sometimes producing Rhymes like these 
And sometimes only Hair. 


BuTLER BRANNAN, 


ECAUSE her 
maid was ill, 
Miss Eleanor 

van Somerindyck was 

obliged one August 
evening, to come to 
town alone from Scar- 
boro’ by a train which 
arrived’ at the Grand 

Central — Station at 

eight o’clock, 
she was a very pret- 
ty girl, and an heiress 

““DOLLAR'N A HALF to boot, but she had 

Miss,” some common-sense, 
and instead of allow- 


Dollar 'n a half, miss,” cried some, 
“Make it one an’ a quarter,” said others, 


Tiage, she heard one of the cabbies say 
to another: “Who’s that feller any how? 
blamed if he isn’t a —” cab, I sup- 
Pose,” she said to herself. But the han- 
som was a very nice one, and th: horse 
a beauty. She loved horses; the man 
drove well, She enjoyed seeing them 
do their work. 

At Thirty-second Street and Madison 


avenue a man waved his cane and called 


” 


covert coat over his arm, threw awa} 
the cigar, got in, and said: “Drive on!” 
homas obeyed. 
7 


“I suppose this is your Own private 
hansom,” she said, “and that your COach- 


CE 


es | 
; So a gheNaLta, 
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“ WASHINGTON SQUARE, ONE DOLLAR.” 


A LESS 


ON IN MANNERS, 


man, thinking you were out of town, has 
tried to turn an honest Penny, by Picking 
up a few fares on his own hook.” 

he man, whose name was Alfred 
Langdon, had expected to have things 


Suppose he did,” he Said. 

“And do you think,” Miss Van Somer. 
indyck continued, “that because | in- 
nocently Mistook your carriage for a 
cab, it gives you the right to get in 
while I,am in it, and Order your COach- 
man to drive on>” 


at do you think IT ought to have 
done?” asked Langdon, with some hu- 
mility, 
“One of two things: either you should 
have put me out on the sidewalk, as you 
ad a right to do, or, j i 


as silent for a moment, 
OU are right,” he said, “I owe you 
an apology.” He Poked up the flap with 
is cane. “Pull up at the corner, 
omas,” he said. 
“Which are you going to do?” Eleanor 
asked, 
“My name is Alfred Langdon,” he 


“You are Some sort of a cousin of 
rs. Jones Renwick?” she in uired. 
ct3 > bg reel 


“I should have had no objection what- 
ever, at first. But T am not sure that 
800d manners require me to tell you 
now.” 


Ts 


; ou are very hard on me,” said Lang- 
on. 
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on, “if you are not in any great hurry, I 
shall ask you to do me a favor. I am 
going to my aunt’s. She sails for 
Europe tomorrow. She is very particu- 
lar, and would be annoyed at my driving 
about alone in cabs, at night. If I could 
say you brought me down, it might save 
me a scolding.” 

“I am only too delighted,” said Lang- 
don, ‘‘and I shall take the permission as 
a sign that you have forgiven me. Where 
shall I tell him to : 

0?” 

‘‘He knows,”’ said 
Eleanor. 

“Drive on, Thom- 
as,’’ Langdon called. 

“Isaw what had 
happened at once,” ,, 
said Eleanor. 

“So did I,’’ said 
Langdon.’ 

“And you thought 
you would amuse 
yourself at the ex- 
pense of Thomas’s 
fare?” 

“I’m afraid I must admit that.’’ 

“If it had been Amy Taylor, she 
would have burst into tears, and 
then where would you have been ?”’ 

“You know her?” 

“Yes, very well!” 

“Strange, I can’t place you,” 
said Langdon. 

“Not at all. I’ve been abroad a 
great deal, and then—” 

“And then what?” 

“I live very quietly with my 
mother, in the country. She is an 
invalid. I never came out.”” 

“Where do you live?” 

“At Scarboro’.” 

“T can’t imagine who you are.” 

“Let me see if Ican help you. Do 
you remember about twelve years ago. a 
small girl of eight, who tried to climb 
over the iron railing of Gramercy Park, 
but got caught by her dress, and hung 
there, till a big boy came along and took 
her down?” 

“Yes! I do very well! Was that you?” 

“I’m afraid it was!” 

“Did I know your name then?” 

“Only as Nellie, I fancy. My name is 
Eleanor.” 

“Nellie? Eleanor? Nellie?” 

“No use!” laughed Eleanor. “And now 
here we are. Will you ring the bell, 
please?” 

Langdon got out. Eleanor pushed up 
the flap. “Here’s your dollar. Thomas,” 
she said, “you'll catch it to-morrow. 
Don’t wait for Mr. Langdon; go back 
to the stable.” 

“Thank you, kindly, Miss,” said 
Thomas. “Say a good word for me. 
Miss, to Mr. Langdon. It’s the first 
time; on my word, Miss.” 


When they got into the 
house, Thomas drove away. 

Mrs. Renwick received them 

cordially. “It was lucky you 
found Alfred at the station, 
Eleanor,” she said. “Girls 
should never go about 
alone in cabs at night. 
Much better even 
take a car. Why, a 
man once got right 
into the cab with 
your Aunt Julia. To 
be sure he was a gen- 
tleman, and got out 
at once, but she was 
dreadfully fright- 
ened.” 
‘ Thomas did not 
feel happy when he 
called for orders next 
day. Instant dismis- 
sal was what he 
deserved and ex- 
pected, but he was 
mistaken. 

“What am I 
paying you, 
Thomas?” asked 
his master. 

“Fifty — dollars. 
sir,” said Thomas. 

“Make it sixty. 
and don’t take out 
the horses with- 
out orders.” 

“Thank you 
kindly, sir,” said 
Thomas. “I know 
it was not right.” 

“No, it was not 
Hight oad pane: 
“ on, “But ope 

eee I shall be able to 

‘ make it right one 


of these days.” 

And you have only to see Thomas tak- 
ing Master Alfred and Miss Eleanor 
Langdon to school, in a neat little omni- 
bus, to feel sure, that, after all, on that 
August evening, Thomas had done the 
right thing. PETER Henry. 


st tS 


ALSO RAN. 


HE betting ring man of the Chronicle 

j strolled into the press stand for a mo- 

ment’s breathing spell, and to report 
to his chief. 

“How are they selling?” asked the 
Standard man, as he carelessly ab- 
stracted a bag of tobacco from the side 
pocket of the Star man, filled his pipe 
and returned the bag to its place. 

“Like hot cakes, on the Cornhill 
race,” was the reply. “Willie Wunk is 
favorite, but some wise guys are plung- 
ing on Mollie Marks until they have 
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forced her Up to pretty near even terms, 
It’s between ‘em, guess. Black Gem is 
down to 29 to 3, and Empty Rib is only 
fetching 18 to 5. They’ve gone wrong T 
guess.” 

“Is the Willie horse all right?” 

“So they Say, but the old man has 
Pulled the Carroll boy down off him, and 
Put Thornton up.” 

“Thornton, eh? That’s a cinch for 
Thornton. What was the matter with 

arroll?” 

“Nobody knows, Wouldn’t lick Willie 
enough, I hear. Anyway he’s pulled him 
down and kicked him Out of the stable 


h luck for Carroll, 
can ride al] right, though. [s h : 
“Yes; that man Quimby Snapped him 


neck, with Lou a Short nose to the good. 
he boys will miss them,” 


aintuck, he’ll do well, 
than likely he’]] have to sell 
cabman to get himself back. 


look, was talking Carnestly to a slim lit- 
tle fellow in riding clothes, 
sir,” he was 
Crazy. The mare 1s all right, 
fools don’t know enough to ride her, 
T’ve tried them most all that 


I could get, and none of them can keep 


T thought so the minute I heard 
of what your trouble with 
about.” 


She never showed much, but [’I] ride 
her for you,” remarked the boy, care- 
lessly glancing at the mare as she was 
led by. 


“Don’t 80 into it like that, boy, don’t 
do it,” said the Owner, excitedly, gTasp- 
ing the lad by the arm. 
derstand how much this race means to 


me. If I lose this race J” 


“Lose!” exclaimed the boy. “Why 
you don’t expect me to win on her, do 
you? On her? Why, she’s never more'n 
got around the corner,” 

“But she can! 
man, and bending down, he talked long 


uddenly 


better you'd know that when Billy Car- 
roll says that, it’s on the dead,” 

he handsome, haggard-faceq South- 
€rner and the shrewd, crafty Tace-track 
Oy understood each the Other, and they 
Shook hands solemnly, 

here was a burst of laughter and 


J 

the trac 
quainted with her on the way. 
i stiff and 


Her can- 
ungracefyl, 


encouraged, but there 


“THE TWo MARES CAN FIGHT IT ouT.” 
» 
7 
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Thornton, on Willie Wunk, swept by 
in the Bixby colors, and Billy looking 
straight ahead swore fluently, and 
vowed things with lurid words. 

Quimby Lou had drawn No. 4 in the 
second rank, which looked like a clear 
case of pocket at the first turn, with 
Mollie Marks, No. 5, and Willie Wunk 
at the pole up ahead. 

Six times the gate flew up on false 
starts. Billy watched the fretting of 
Willie Wunk, and grinned. As _ for 
Quimby Lou, she might have been at 
home in her Kentucky pasture so far as 
excitement was concerned. Had she re- 
alized the odds against her in the bet- 
ting, she could not have seemed more 
ludicrously indifferent. 

Suddenly Billy, with practiced eye, 
saw an almost perfect alignment. He 
swung the mare around, and with the 
quickness of an expert straightened her 
away in full stride just as the gate swung 
up on a perfect start. 

In an instant Billy realized what the 
past failures with the mare had been. A 
long lead discouraged her. She must be 
in the fight from the start. He saw a 
gap in the front rank and pushed her 
into it. He was neck and neck with the 


leaders as they passed the lawn. Bill 
could — al- 


most hear 


the wise 
track men 
remark on 


it asa fool- 


SUE GREETED HIM CORDIALLY.” 
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ish, grand-stand play, but he did not care, 
He believed that he was right. 

Round the first turn they went, crowd- 
ing Willie Wunk for the pole, and los- 
ing less than half of a length. At the 
second turn Willie Wunk increased it to 
a length, and as they turned into the 
back stretch Mollie Marks suddenly 
shoved her nose up to the front, third 
from the pole, with the rest bunched 
close behind. 

It was a different mare that Billy was 
on now, from the disheartened, mishan- 
dled animal who had staggered through 
other races. There was the lust of 
speed in her eyes, as, with head low and 
neck outstretched, she hurled along, her 
awkward canter changed to a strong, 
powerful, springing run; and Billy's 
heart went up as he felt the strength 
and nerve that was in her. 

Inch by inch they fight up the stretch. 
Willie Wunk is not increasing his lead, 
but Mollie Marks, well in hand, and 
without spur or whip, is poking her nose 
farther and farther toward the front. 
The rear guard has formed its bunch, but 
Black Gem and Empty Rib are not with 
it, for, in spite of the odds against them, 
they are close behind the leaders, strug- 
gling to be in the place fight at the 
finish. 

In the stands they are saying, ‘That 
Quimby mare can never stand the pace,” 
and in the race Billy is fearing the same 
thing and trying not to believe it. The 
turn is close ahead, and Billy suddenly 

resolves to round it in the lead, if pos- 
sible. He loosens up on the mare and 
calls to her. She responds in a way 
that surprises him. In a half dozen 
bounds she has shoved her nose clean 
in front. She drops back only to even 
terms as the last turn is rounded, and 
as they settle into the stretch a double 
blanket would cover the five leaders. 
On they rush. The gallant Mollie 
Marks is responding nobly to the-last 
call, and she springs to the front with 
a bound and holds the lead. Billy, 
who knows Willie Wunk as though 
he were a brother, sees Thornton 
bring down his whip viciously again 
and again, and knows that it is all up 
with the favorite. 

The two mares can fight it out: 
but. no—what crazy thing is this? 
Empty Rib. pressed by Black Gem, 
creepin gup on the qutside. Willie 
Wunk has dropped back and Billy 
swings the mare in to the pole. The 
two other long shots have pulled up 
even. Yes, they are a little ahead, 
and Mollie Marks is gaining. 

Things look desperate. The wire is 
close ahead—and the howling thou- 
sand—and Mr. Quimby—if he had only 
known the mare longer. What shall 
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he do? Something. and quickly. He stead- 
ies the mare a bit and touches her lightly 
with the whip. She puts on a scant 
ounce more speed, but her ears settle 
closer to her head and she swings her 
nose dangerously. There is but one 
other way that Billy knows, and he 
brings the lash down desperately again 
and again, and again on his own thinly- 
clad leg with savage force. It has the 
effect. The mare responds, and in the 
last dozen bounds plunges to the lead by 
a short head under the wire, while 
Empty Rib and Black Gem are neck and 
neck for third place. 

And as Billy struggles from the arms 
of a half-crazed southern gentleman and 
into the comfortable prominence of the 
floral horseshoe it occurs to him that 
the stern old world, which sometimes 
seems so blue and gloomy, is, after all, 
on occasion, quite worth while. 

CuarLces Newton Hoop. 


a SS 


THE PRESIDING ELDER. 

ISS HATTIE LAMB had taught the 
Three Mile River School for fifteen 
years, and she intended, if the Lord 

spared her and the committee continued 


to hire her, to go on teaching it for a- 


number of years to come. This, at least, 
was what she had written the week be- 
fore on eight sheets of her best letter- 
paper, and addressed to the Rev. Charles 
Treadwell, Marseilles, Indiana. 

It was Wednesday afternoon. The 
schoolroom was quiet—for a schoolroom 
—with only the buzzing of the flies 
around the stovepipe wires, and the rust- 
ling of paper, and the shuffling of rest- 
less feet. 

Miss Lamb sat at her desk, reading 
once more the telegram that the station- 
agent had sent up by one of the chil- 
dren that morning. It had lain at the 
station over night, because no one hap- 
pened to be going past_her house. 

“Am coming on. Expect to arrive 
Wednesday 3.50 p. m.—C. T.” 

Her hand was a little unsteady as she 
slipped the paper back into the envel- 
ope. 

How well she remembered the Sun- 
day afternoon, years ago, when he had 
told her of his purpose to become a 
minister. 

That was the first breach. She did not 
want him to be a minister, did not think 
him fitted for the ministry, and said so, 
all his reasons and grounds only 
strengthening her convictions. 

She smiled a little now as she re- 
called the wicked delight she had felt 
at bringing discomfiture upon him in 
the midst of his arguments. 

They were walking along the river 
road. She had been thinking how well 


he looked in his new gray suit, but sud- 
denly, from the corner of her eye, she 
scanned it, narrowly. 

The tailors, that spring, had a fashion 
of putting bright satin linings in the up- 
per left-hand pockets of these coats, 
which, being pulled up loosely, presented 
the appearance of the silk handkerchiefs 
then in use. Scarcely a young man in 
town, with a new suit, but his red, blue 
or yellow lining was more or less dis- 
played. 

Eyeing the spot of light blue next 
her until she was convinced of its spuri- 
ous nature, she bided her time. 

“Well,” she said, when it came. “if I 
expected to set up for a_ minister, I- 
wouldn’t be going around now pretend- 
ing that two or three inches of satin was 
a whole dollar-and-a-half silk handker- 
chief!” 

Charles Treadwell’s face turned crim- 
son. Quickly he pushed down the bit of 
lining, and it appeared no more. 

He went to the Wesleyan Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and when he came back 
she told him that she was not fitted for 
a minister's wife, and that she knew it! 
Besides, she had joined the Episcopal- 
ians. 

Later, he went West, and in the re- 
ligious papers she had _ followed — his 
course up to his appointment as Presid- 
ing Elder—the youngest, it was said, in 
that part of the country. 

Occasionally he had written. and she 
knew that after the death of his father 
the care of his mother and three sis- 
ters had rested on him. 

She reached out and uncovered a box 
that she had brought from home that 
noon. There were two or three letters 
that she wanted to look at. and there had 
not been time when she went to dinner. 

With a lingering touch, she turned 
over some small things that were on 
top, the picture of a boy of twelve or 
fourteen, a page of names, with corre- 
sponding letters cancelled. and very sen- 
timental deductions gathered therefrom 
—she blushed for the Presiding Elder, 
for he, alas! had written them—some 
dried flowers and a bright copper cent. 

How good he used to be in letting her 
get to the “gool” first. when he had spied 
her! She remembered hiding his hat 
once. That was disagreeable of her. 
But, then. once he had rubbed her ears 
with snow. 

Suddenly reminded of her duty. she 
glanced round the room, and her eyes 
falling on a boy with his mouth wide 
open and half his brown fist inside, she 
addressed him:— 

“Johnny Pease. what are you doing?” 

There was a moment while the ob- 
struction was removed. 

“Wigglin’ my loose tooth. ’m.’ 

“Haven't you anything better to do?” 


1oo 


“No’m.” 

“Have you finished your composi- 
tion?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Well, bring it to me and then study 
your spelling for to-morrow.” 

She pushed a sheet of foolscap over 
the box.,and the boy came shuffling up. 

The other compositions followed close 
upon this, and as she heard the whistle 
of the three-fifty train, Miss Lamb hur- 
riedly dismissed the school. 

The schoolhouse was nearer the sta- 
tion than her own home, and it was not 
unlikely that he might stop there. 

He did—coming in through the door 
with the same swing as when he used 
to come with his books under his arm. 

Miss Hattie’s face was flushed as she 
went to meet him,—she had been bend- 
ing to pick up the loose papers. 

She greeted him cordially, giving him 
a chair and recalling the things proper 
to be said to an old acquaintance whom 
one had not seen for years. If she was 
perturbed, the Rev. Mr. Treadwell did 
not discover it. For some time they talked. 
Then the minister looked about him. 
“This was my desk here, and you used 
said, crossing the room and squeezing 
his ample form into one of the seats. 
“This was mv desk, here, and you used 
to sit across the aisle and pass me all 
your pencils to sharpen. I whittled a 
lot of wood those days!” 

Presently he rose and went up on the 
platform to the teacher's desk. 

“I occupied this, too, for a year, you 
remember.” ; 

He sat down in the chair and struck 
the bell. As he drew back his arm, his 
cuff displaced a sheet of foolscap, and 
unexpectedly the Rev. Mr. Treadwell 
looked down on several very familiar 
things,—a picture, a few dried flowers, a 
copper coin, and a piece of paper covered 
with writing in his schoolboy hand. 

He glanced quickly down the aisle, 
but she had not seen, and cautiously he 
slid back the paper. 

“Now come and sit on the recitation 
bench,” he said, stepping down, 

Miss Hattie took the place he indi- 
cated, and her old schoolmate sat down 
beside her. Something in his gaze and 
the silence that followed. frightened her. 

“Spell ‘ichthvopterygium’;” he com- 
manded, suddenly. 

“Te—k,” she beran. in) some con- 
fusion, but was going back when he in- 
terrupted, delightedly. 

“No, you can't try twice. You've 
missed! TI went above you once on that 
word—at a spelling-match. That same 
day we had ovr tintypes taken. Remem- 
ber?) We exchanged afterward, and I 
have yours still.” 

He drewhis pocket-book from his pock- 
et, and after a little search, laid a small, 
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old-fashioned picture in her lap, adding, 

“I don’t suppose I ought to hope as 
much for the fellow in the blouse.” 

Miss Hattie took time to recollect. 

“Why, yes; I believe I have it some- 
where,” she said. 

The Rev. Mr. Treadwell 
searching his pocket-book. 

“There's another exchange,” and he laid 
a copper cent beside the picture. “That 
was when I went off to school the first 
time. And, here,—here’s something 
else,” producing a brown and withered 
flower. “You didn’t give me that; you 
dropped it the Sunday I told you I was 
going to be a minister.” He looked up. 
“There are several other things if you 
would like to see them.” 

She was blushing like a girl. 
burn them up,” she begged. 

The Presiding Elder’s eyes twinkled. 

“IT suppose I am to conclude, then, 
that you destroyed all yours long ago?” 
he said. 

Miss Hattie met his gaze for an in- 
stant: then, with sudden suspicion, cast 
a quick, furtive look at the desk. All 
was right there, however, and she leaned 
back, reassured. . 

“It is better. One never knows what 
may happen,” she said. 

‘“‘No; one never knows what may hap- 
pen,” he repeated. “But there is one 
thing—" He rose and went to the desk. 
Pushing aside the sheet of paper, he re- 
turned with the box. 

She drew a quick breath as he laid it in 
her lap. 

“These have been kept apart 
long.” 

Very gently he moved to one side the 
things that were already in the box, and 
made a place for his own. 

He took her hand in his, noticing how 
thin it was, and how the veins stood out. 

“And we, too,—we have been apart 
too long,” he said. 

May Kersey CHAMPION. 


st Fe 
THOMAS A. EDISON. 


HE monarch of inventors is Thomas 
Alva Edison, an Ohio boy, who was 
fifty years of age on February 11th of 

this year. Any one of his twenty great 
creations would have made him famous 
for centuries. Beside the twenty great 
ones have been over four hundred others 
of varying value and importance. His 
most famous achievements have been the 
Duplex, Quadruplex, Sextuplex and Oc- 
tuplex telegraphs, a carbon ‘transmitter, 
the microphone. the microtasimeter, xro- 
phone, megaphone, audiphone, phono- 
graph, incandescent electric lamp. elec- 
tric ore separator, the first wireless tele- 
graph, the electric pen, printing tele- 
graph, kinetoscope, railway kinetograph, 
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